JOHN MILTON

to others inapprehensible but not to those who were
not defiled with women, which doubtless means
fornication; for marriage must not be called a defile-
ment.' Thus speaks the young idealist, at once
Humanist and Puritan, one who has sucked from the
flowers of poetry romantic and classical only the
purest honey, a more ardent devotee of purity than
even the courtier Spenser, and equally convinced
that 'marriage is no defilement'. To that opinion he
was,, through all his disappointment, to be faithful:

^/Hail wedded Love, mysterious law, true source
Of human offspring, sole propriety
In Paradise of all things common else.
By thee adulterous lust was driven from men
Among the bestial herds to range, by thee
Founded in reason Loyal, Just, and Pure,
Relations dear, and all the Charities
Of Father, Son, and Brother first were known.
Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame,
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place,
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets,
Whose bed is undefil'd and chaste pronouncM
Present or past, as Saints and Patriarchs us'd.
Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights
His constant lamp and waves his purple wings,
Reigns here and revekj not in the bought smile
Of Harlots loveless, joyless, unindearM,
Casual fruition; nor in Court Amours,
Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or Midnight Ball,
Or Serenate, which the starv'd Lover sings
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.1

There are in these lines touches of the angry con-
troversialist and a significance to which I shall recur.
But taken together these passages of prose and verse
are the noblest expression one can point to of the
Protestant^ ideal of love and marriage, of marriage

1 Parodist Lost, rv. 750 ff.
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